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“Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
These words of an exultant mother, repeated every Sunday by millions of Christians, come to 
one’s mind in this present juncture of history. For never have lovers of humanity faced such peril or 
known such anguish of soul as during the four years that lie behind us; and never have those who be- 
lieve in the People, in the People’s right to self-government and self-respect, felt such joy as in this 
hour of deliverance. 


Since history began, has there been such a drama? This Beast with the Brains of an Engineer, 
this Haughty One who believed in force and force alone—he has met Democracy! How he despised 
Democracy, and America as the incarnation of Democracy—you had to go to Berlin and know him in 
his own lair, to realize how utterly and abysmally and beyond all words in our language he despised 
this nation of a hundred million money-grubbers and gutter-louts. He sent our women and children 
to the bottom of the sea, he spit his lies into our faces, and set his heel upon the forehead of civilization. 
And there rose a million sons of Democracy, with clean, long legs andi clean, hot hearts, and jaws set 
for the job they had to do. They crossed the seas, defying all perils, arriving in the very hour when 
civilization was tottering. They were put down at the point of the snout of the Beast, and were told 
to stop him. And they nailed him fast—they nailed him through the snout! 


Not because America, which has saved the world, is my country—not for any reason of collective 
egotism do I go about with singing in my heart. But because I know that America stands to the world 
for a certain thing—a thing which she has achieved only imperfectly, but which she has set before her 
as her holy dream: Democracy, in the high sense of the word, the right and the power of the People 
to dispose of their own lives. And what we see proven to the world on the plains of Picardy is that 
the People can not merely produce goods, build cities and railroads, but can defend themselves and 
their principles, can find for themselves a leader, and obey him when found. 


I understand quite well that in the governments of our allies are men who hate and fear De- 
mocracy, and will do all they dare to make a peace for the benefit of aristocrats and exploiters; but nev- 
ertheless I know that Democracy, which is putting up the men and the money, will settle the terms of 
this war. The man whom Democracy has chosen for the job is a man with a lean, stubborn jaw, who 
uses a megaphone of such size as only Democracy could construct. He speaks over the heads of rulers, 
and the peoples of the world hear and understand. 


And does anyone believe that this man will yield to the aristocrats and exploiters of Europe? 
Consider how he stood firm against the exploiters of America, when they tried to lure him into crushing 
the Anvatiean revolution! Does anyone believe that he can be outwitted? Consider the cleverness with 
which he plays his cards against reactionary opposition at home! Does anyone believe that he can be 
defied? Imagine the statesmen and rulers of Europe attempting to force an unclean peace in spite of 
him—and knowing that he can speak through his giant megaphone to their peoples, and turn them 
out of power over night! 
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TO OUR READERS 


We begin in this number the serial publication of a 
new novel, a story of the American Socialist movement 
in the midst of war. 

To those of our readers who are Socialists we will 
need to say only a few words: This an effort to tell 
the world outside what you look like and how you be- 
have, what you hope and what you dream and what you 
have suffered during the present world-cataclysm. We 
have tried to be fair, to give all sides a hearing. 

To those who are not Socialists we would say: The 
world is changing more swiitly than ever before in his- 
tory; and whatever your interests may be, whatever 
your prejudices, you cannot understand what is now 
happening in the world unless you know what Socialism 
is and what sort of people Socialists are. Your daily 
papers are full of their doings in various European coun- 
tries; you are forced to recognize that the destiny of na- 
tions depends upon what Socialists resolve and do. You 
have a son in the armies, perhaps; it is a fact that his 
life may depend upon the action of Socialist congresses, 
and of Socialist workingmen at home and abroad. A 
writer who knows the movement intimately has here 
made an effort to tell you about it, presenting the infor- 
mation in the most easily assimilable form, a story. 

Some of our readers have undertaken to send this 
issue to their friends, so we are here addressing many 
strangers, with varying points of view, and doubtless 
with prejudices. We invite you to lay your preconcep- 
tions aside for a short space, and to make the acquaint- 
ance of our “Jimmie Higgins”. We assure you that the 
man we tell about is a man we have met, not once, but 
thousands of times, and a man whom statesmen, edi- 
tors, clergymen and teachers need to know and under- 
stand. It may be that he is a mistaken and misguided 
man; if so, you will wish to set him right, and this 
you cannot do unless you understand him, and under- 
stand what has driven him wrong. 

Elsewhere in this magazine you will find a subscrip- 
tion blank, respectfully submitted. In order to tempt 
you to interest your friends, we offer this issue of the 
magazine at the rate of ten copies for twenty-five cents, 
which is considerably less than cost. Special offer, six 
half-yearly subscriptions, beginning with this issue, one 


dollar. Our readers are our only agents. 


_ of my play, “Prince Hagen”. 
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PREMIUMS 

If we had more room in this magazine, we’d treat you 
to an account of Felix Shay of East Aurora, who recently 
brought his shining presence to our home. “Blessed” 
is his name; his mother’s name was Hope, his father’s 
name was Fortunatus, and the name of his son is Gau- 
deamus Igitur. He gave us a boost in “Roycroft” which 
got us a great many subscribers. He is a wizard for 
getting subscribers, it seems, so we asked him to teach 
us the trick. He says it isn’t enough to improve the 
quality of the magazine. What you have to do is to 
give useful things as premiums. Unfortunately, all the 
useful things we have we are using. In our war-garden 
there are a few tomatoes and turnips, but probably you 
have these too. We have nothing else to offer but books. 

From this time on, for, every dollar subscription you 
may have a paper bound copy of “The Profits of Re- 
ligion”, or a cloth-bound copy of my novelization of 
Brieux’s drama, “Damaged Goods”, or a cloth-bound 
copy of my novelette, “A Captain of Industry”, or a copy 
For two one-dollar sub- 
scriptions you may have a cloth-bound copy of “The 
Profits of Religion”. For three one-dollar subscriptions 
we offer a copy of the regular $1.50 edition of “King 
Coal”, and also a paper-bound copy of “The Profits of 
Religion”. 

The printer promises “The Profits of Religion” by 
the first week in September, but sad experience has 
taught us that printers now and then deliver excuses 
instead of books, so will our readers kindly give us 
until the first of October before they write and com- 
plain of not having received the copies they ordered. We 
don’t acknowledge the receipt of orders, unless re- 
quested, because we have a very small staff, and many 
more expenses than we can afford. 

For the benefit of those readers who may not have 
seen the portions of “The Profits of Religion” published 
in this magazine, we explain that this is a book about 
religion from a new viewpoint, the economic. It is “A 
Study of Supernaturalism as a Source of Income and a 
Shield to Privilege.” So far as we have been able to 
find, no such work has ever been published before, in 
English or in any other language. 

To our new readers we should like to add that we 
are not attacking religion in the true sense of that word; 
we are attacking its abuses, its use by exploiters as a 
snare for the feet of the people. We have received 
letters from many orthodox clergymen endorsing the 
work. The price of the book in paper is fifty cents post- 
paid; three copies $1.20, ten copies $3.00. Single copy, 
cloth, $1.00 postpaid ; three copies $2.25; ten copies, $6.00. 


From a Columbia University Professor 


You have been sending me Upton Sinclair’s from the first 
issue. At first I thought your pabulum was too strong for my 
system; but I have now come to the conclusion that I can 
stand it. Here’s my dollar for one year. 

Respectfully yours, Calvin Thomas. 

I was one of the advance subscribers to the Jungle. You 
have grown much since then. But you will kill yourself if you 
try to keep up. the pace of the last few months. You are mak- 
ing a real contribution to the thought of a troubled and con- 
fused time. L. M. Powers, D. D., Gloucester, Mass. 
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REMAKING THE WORLD 


In the September number of this magazine I quoted 
from “The Industrial Republic,” a book of mine now 
out of print, a detailed prophecy of the war with Ger- 
many, first published in Socialist papers in 1905, and in 
book form in 1907. It was George Eliot who said that 
prophecy is the most gratuitous form of error; but this 
is really untrue, for the test of science being its ability 
to predict, the student of social evolution is impelled 
to test his conclusions by this method. It is for this 
reason, and not from any motive of egotism, that I some- 
times refer to these prophecies. 

In “The Industrial Republic” I predicted that the 
social revolution would come in America in 1913, un- 
less events intervened to reduce over-production and 
stave off hard times. Many events did intervene: the 
building of the Panama Canal, the discovery of dry 
farming, the development of irrigation; also great wars. 
The changes which I pictured as coming in the midst 
of economic crisis and financial panic are coming now 
as war measures, and they are coming so simply and 
naturally that we hardly realize them. It is just as I 
wrote—to the vast irritation of many critics: “It is a 
charmingly simple process—I could do it all myself.” 
How, for example, would the social revolution deal 
with railroads? 

There will be conferences; and then some fine day a duly- 
accredited commissioner from the President will travel, say 
to Philadelphia, and enter the offices of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, arch-corrupter of the great Keystone state. The 
directors of the company will receive him with bows and 
smiles, and will spread their books before him and his staff, 
and place themselves and their office at his disposal. He will 
hear a brief account of the situation, and will then give his 
orders to the president and other officials of the road: to the 
effect that schedules are to be continued as previously; that 
all salaries will remain unaltered until further notice; 
and that passenger and freight rates are to be dropped 
to a point where net profits will be wiped out. Then he will 
shake hands with the directors and thank them for their serv- 
ices in building up the road, adding that their services are 
now at an end. And that, for all practical purposes, will be 
the application of Socialism to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

This, you see, has happened; except that Mr. Mc- 
Adoo did not trouble to go to Philadelphia, and that 
passenger and freight rates were raised as a form of 
War-taxation. In order to complete the process of “the 
application of Socialism to the Pennsylvania Railroad” 
it will be necessary to reduce rates or to raise wages 
until dividends are wiped out; and this will be the pro- 
gram of the radicals immediately after the war. To 
quote again: 

Exactly the same thing which happens to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will be happening to the Steel Trust and the 
Oil Trust and the Coal Trust and the Beef Trust. 

You see it has happened to the express companies, 
the telegraph, telephone and cable companies, and very 
largely to the shipping industry; a Federal commission 
has just recommended that it should happen to the 
stockyards and cold-storage warehouses which are the 
greater part of the “Beef Trust.” 

And again, discussing the question of employment 
and how it would be regulated, I called for a government 
labor bureau—“an administrative officer, a cabinet official 
with a bureau of clerks, whose task it will be to register 


the decrees of the law of supply and demand.” This offi- 
cial would draw labor here or there as needed, by lower- 
ing or raising the pay. 

And does all this seem fantastic to you? But it is exactly 
the way our employment problem is solved today, when it is 
solved at all; it is solved by means of “Help Wanted” adver- 
tisements and viva voce rumors—imperfectly, blindly and slug- 
gishly, instead of instantly, intelligently and consciously 
by a universal government information bureau. 

This government bureau, as everybody knows, is 
rapidly coming to be. And is anyone so foolish as to 
suppose that we shall ever abolish it and go back to the 
old chaos of competition? The condition under which 
six men go out into a field to catch a horse, and instead © 
of catching the horse, devote their time to keeping each 
other from catching the horse? Is it not obvious that 
when all the millions of men are released from the 
armies, we shall be irresistibly driven to keep them busy 
by this same method of public superintendence and co- 
operative organization of industry? 

These boys who come back from across the seas are 
coming after an entirely new experience, and with an 
entirely new psychology. For a year or more they have 
been Uncle Sam’s boys. He has fed them; he has 
found it possible to get food for them, and have it well- 
cooked and reasonably well served; he has been Johnny- 
on-the spot with that food everywhere and in all emer- 
gencies. He has provided them with good clothing and 
shelter; with books to read; he has even provided them 
with comedians to entertain them, and with clergymen 
to pray for them, and with newspapers to tell them what is 
going on. He has done all this for them, because he has 
needed them in war. And now when they come home, 
millions of them, they are to be told that Uncle Sam 
will do nothing for them in peace, because he does not 
need them in peace! Do yot not think it may occur to 
some of those boys that the very same methods which 
in the emergency of war have produced food and cloth- 
ing and shelter, not merely for vast armies abroad, but 
for millions of workers at home, and for starving Bel- 
gians and Frenchmer. and Italians and Serbians and Ar- 
menians and Russians, might be used to produce plenty 
and comfort for the whole population of America for- 
evermore? 

Understand, these boys have been pulled up by the 
roots; they have been broken from their old habits, they 
have been made to think, whether they wanted to or 
not. And they will find the jobs they gave up in the 
possession of others; they will find that these others 
have in many cases been making enormous profits, and 
entrenching themselves in strongholds of privilege. Does 
it not occur to you that there may be some slight jeal- 
ousy in the bosoms of the millions of out-rooted men, 
who have gone into the pit of hell to protect the country? 

In England the veterans of the Napoleonic wars 
were graciously treated by His Majesty’s government; 
they were given permission to beg upon the King’s high- 
ways! After the Boer war it was a common experi: 
ence for English officers to meet the heroes who had 
fought under them, wandering homeless, sleeping out 
in the rain upon the Embankment. Do you think any- 
thing like that will be tolerated in America? A friend 
of mine who is pessimistic about the situation tells me 
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that we shall have a new G. A. R. after this war. My 
answer is, You bet! We shall have a G. A. R. of five 
millions; and there is no way in which such a number 
of men can be provided for by the state, except by the 
socialization of industry! 


We are passing tax-laws taking eighty per cent. of 
great fortunes. We are doing this as a war measure. 
But suppose it should occur to the new G. A. R. to 
continue it as a peace measure? It is important to save 
Democracy, they will say, but it is still more important 
to make Democracy worth saving. Such a program has 
been definitely laid out by the British Labour Party, 
and Arthur Gleason writes that already all the returned 
soldiers are backing that party, regardless of what class 
they belonged to, or what ideas they had before the war. 
The returned soldiers are the most radical men in Eng- 
land; and our boys are meeting them, and will meet 
them still more intimately in the time between the ces- 
sation of fighting and the return to America. 


Admit, at least for the sake of this present discus- 


sion, that you, the masters of America, the statesmen” 


and captains of industry, are willing to lay down your 
privileges, to cancel your paper titles to the wealth of 
the world, and to set out sincerely and honestly upon 
the task of making a free, happy and bounteous condi- 
tion for every man, woman and child in America. What 
will you do? 

The first demand, of course, is for food. We shall 
need food not merely for America, but for the disor- 
ganized countries of Europe. So the first thing to be 
done is to pass a tax on land-values, which will wipe 
out the profits of speculation, and set free the idle acres 
both in city and country. Such a measure is now before 
the voters of California, and is being fought by every 
reactionary interest with every weapon of falsehood and 
prejudice. Whether it carries depends entirely upon 
whether the promoters of the movement have money 
enough to place the arguments before the voters of the 
state. In passing, we point out to you that the move- 
ment is called the “Great Adventure,” and its address is 
Tajo Building, Los Angeles. 

A land-values tax would provide the government with 
vast sums of money and also vast tracts of land. Just 
as today we are rushing our forces to build ships, so 
after the war we must rush our forces to the land; un- 
der the best expert advice huge gardens must be laid 
out, with temporary barracks, and later on comfortable 
homes for the workers. The city land must be used to 
set up public markets, at which this food can be sold at 
cost. Cheap food means that the wages we pay become 
real wages—instead of being swallowed up by landlords 
and speculators and middlemen, as happens at present. 
Real wages will mean that labor will be contented, in- 
stead of perpetually discontented as at present, organ- 
izing strikes and disorganizing production. We shall, 
of course, take over the Beef Trust by the government, 
and furnish cheap meat-products; according to the plans 
of the Farmers’ Non-partisan League we shall break 
the combine of the wheat speculators, the elevator-men 
and the banks. 

The next thing we want are decent homes, to re- 
place the tenements of our city slums and the ram- 
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shackle houses on our worn-out tenant-farms, where no 
one will work because of isolation and debt. We have 
built whole towns for munition workers; we must now 
build village communities, with barracks for the migra- 
tory labor, and we want trained scientific intelligence 
and disinterested human kindness applied to the prob- 
lems of agricultural life. What about that splendid Y. 
M. CG. A. organization which is helping our boys in 
France? Is there not in that whole organization a man 
with sufficient vision to conceive the idea of relief work 
and educational work in peace-times? Why can we not 
have a Red Cross of Industry? Are the people who are 
helping starving Belgians and starving Serbians and 
starving Armenians not in the least interested in starv- 
ing coal-miners? I am not writing this article to boost my 
own books, but I try to think how to convey my mean- 
ing in the quickest way, and that way is to tell you to 
read “King Coal.” The people who work in those lonely 
fortresses of greed in the Rocky mountains come from 
the very same races which we are now trying to succor 
in Europe. Yet when they were starved and tortured 
and-shot and burnt in their beds in Colorado some four 
or five years ago, we never heard a peep from either the 
Red Cross or the Y. M. C. A. Of course, they did not 
know about it. Well, now I invite them to know. For 
their fine human spirit is exactly what we shall need 
after the war. We ask that this spirit be freed from 
subservience to profiteering philanthropists. 

The next thing we want is clothing. And already 
England has shown us the way. The government has 
taken over the entire industry of furnishing clothing 
for the people. It has fixed prices and wiped out the 
exploitation profits, and eliminated the waste of com- 
petitive advertising and selling. The result is that 
the cost of clothing has been cut in half, and you can 
buy a first-class suit for fourteen dollars. 


We shall have to do the same thing with all the pri- 
mary industries, and wipe out the right of exploiters to 
draw a profit from industry by the means of paper titles. 
I don’t mean by this that we shall cease to pay for su- 
perintendence and brains; on the contrary, we must pay 
well. What I mean is that we shall no longer pay for 
ownership. We shall supplant the private owner by the 
co-operative owner, using our present government ‘as 
the quickest means of accomplishing that aim. 


But then, you remember the old stock objections to 
Socialism: We shall have a bureaucracy, which will rule 
our politics and make slaves of us! I have a very sim- 
ple remedy for that. I would turn out of office Mr. 
Burleson, who will not allow the postal and telephone 
and telegraph employes to organize. I would recognize 
the right of all such government-servants to a share of 
control over the conditions of their labor. I would in- 
troduce democracy from the bottom up, and break the 
bureaucracy just as the New England town-meeting 
broke the power of the King. 

In this, as in everything else, England is showing us 
the way. England has had a practical commission in- 
vestigating the labor question, and every great indus- 
try has been re-organized, with a governing board con- 
sisting of representatives in part of the labor unions, in 
part of the masters, and in part of the state; so now in- 
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stead of strikes, they have conferences and adjustments. 

Socialism, you see, is a bird with two wings. The 
definition is “social ownership and democratic control of 
the instruments and means of production.” In order 
that you may notice the democratic control I have put 
it twice in heavier type. Social ownership without dem- 
ocratic control is not State Socialism, as it is generally 
called, but State Capitalism. They had it in Germany 
and Russia before the war, and it is the worst form of 
tyranny in the world. It is important that the State 
shall own the industries; but it is still more important 
that the people shall own the State! 


I wish to speak very earnestly to those men who rule 
our industries, and who have turned their energies to 
help us to win this war. They have not heeded me in 
peace times, when I have spoken to them; but perhaps 
the dreadful events of the past four years have broken 
down their prejudices at least in part. I want to point 
out to them that when this war is over we shall face the 
most terrific crisis in the history of mankind. Every 
nation in Europe will have a bonded debt on which the 
interest will be greater than its entire income before the 
war. Does anyone imagine that the war-torn and tor- 
tured peoples of these countries will submit to being 
taxed forever to pay this debt? If Austria and Ger- 
many lose this war, it means a Bolshevik revolution in 
those countries; the present rulers of those countries 
know it, and that is precisely the reason they will go 
down fighting. That England and France will be in 
the hands of a socialistic labor government within a year 
after the war seems to me as certain as sunrise. 


And what will the effect be of such events as these 
upon America? We shall have several million men 
coming back from Europe looking for their old jobs. We 
shall have twice as many men and women who have 
been manufacturing munitions and supplies for the sol- 
diers, also thrown out of jobs. Is it not perfectly evi- 
dent to you that the only way to stave off violence and 
a general smash-up is to set immediately about some 
such plan of social reorganization as I have outlined? 

You see, we have our Bolsheviki in America, and 
they are ready to do just what they did in Russia. You, 
for your part, are doing your best to drive them to frenzy 
by the policy of jailing their leaders and filling your 
newspapers with vilifications of them. You can hold 
them down in war-time, because you have the mass of 
the workers with you; but when the war-pressure is 
lifted and the mass of the workers are suffering from 
unemployment, they will swing over to the I. W. W. 
and you will pay the penalty. Don’t you think it might 
be the part of common prudence for you to stop the 
present campaign of vilification and begin a campaign of 
understanding and readjustment? 

The greatest peril in America today is a knavish 
press maintained by organized private greed, and en- 
gaged in fomenting social hatred in the interest of pri- 
vate greed. Day by day the presses of our capitalist- 
owned newspapers are pouring out their floods of false- 
hood, like poisoned gas which blinds us and makes it 
impossible for us to see straight or to think straight 
about the terrific problems which confront us. Before 
the war, the Socialist and radical press was able to 
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counteract this poison by counter-poisons; but now the 
Socialist and radical press is largely destroyed, and there 
is no way to get the truth to the people, no way to dis- 
cuss these terrific problems of social reconstruction. I 
have been trying to discuss them in this little magazine, 
and the leading minds both of America and Europe 
have written month by month to express their apprecia- 
tion of what I have said; but the capitalist press of 
America has declared an absolute embargo on this mag- 
azine—it is literally a fact that not one word about it is 
printed anywhere. I am not saying this by way of com- 
plaint, but simply as evidence of the fact that all our 
thinking about the terrific problems of the hour has to 
be done without the help of what are supposed to be our 
organs of information. It is as if a man’s brain had 
been atrophied and he had to do his thinking with his 
fingers and the tip of his tongue. 


LOVE: by M. C. S. 


You are so good, so bountiful, and kind; 
You are the throb and sweep of music’s wings; 
The heart of charity you are, and blind 
To all my weaknesses; your presence brings 
The ointment and the myrrh to stay the thorn 
Of daily fret of concourse. That you live 
Is like to bugles trumping judgment-morn, 
And stranger than the cry the new-born give. 


And yet, some day you will go hence. AndI 
Shall wander lonely here awhile, and then— 
Then I, like you, shall lay me down and die. 
Oh, sweetheart, kiss me, kiss me once again! 
Oh, kiss me many times, and hold me near: 
For what of us, when we no more are here? 


Dear Mr. Sinclair: 


I have taken this hot day “off’ to write some letters, and 
am glad not to delay longer in telling you how much I enjoyed 
“King Coal.” I have plodded through a number of propa- 
ganda novels on the question of capital vs. labor but I never 
applied the word enjoyment before, however much I may have 
felt instructed. But there is a curious quality of light in your 
brain which would not only illuminate but impart fascination 
to any ‘subject; and although you certainly do not mince mat- 
ters in describing the horrors of the mining camps, one reads 
on with the same enthrallment that one does a great romance. 
This, it seems to me, is an achievement peculiar to yourself. I 
do not think any one else is capable of it. 

I have not the slightest idea that you have exaggerated any- 
thing, and hope, now that we are growing so virtuous and 
possessed with the desire to be unlike the Huns in every pos- 
sible respect, that the Government will get round to your prob- 
lem and abolish it. In spite of the war, which has crippled 
the sales of most fiction, I fancy it will be read in the right 
quarters. GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


Phoenix, Arizona, August 19, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Sinclair: 

The Governor is so impressed with “King Coal” that he is 
going to make an attempt to have it more widely read and gen- 
erally known in the mining-camps of this state. To that end 
will you send us five copies, one of which I would ask that 
you autograph for the Governor. Check will follow in a few 
days. 

We await “Jimmie Higgins” with interest. 

LOUIS W. LOWENTHAL, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
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CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH 

The front page of the July number of this maga- 
zine was given up to the advocacy of conscription of 
wealth along with conscription of manhood. This arti- 
cle brought us a great number of interesting letters. 
Some of our friends were quite sure that we were going 
to get ourselves suppressed, but we did not lose any 
sleep over this possibility. We had sent a copy of the 
article to President Wilson; also to a dozen of the friends 
we have among the radicals he has gathered about him 
to the consternation of Wall Street. If there is any 
patrioteer in America who thinks that he can get this 
magazine suppressed for advocating payment of the cost 
of the war out of the proceeds of exploitation, we in- 
vite him to go to it. We shall not die without a kick, 
we promise him. 

What happened was that President Wilson read the 
article, and three weeks later he staggered Congress by 
coming before it and calling for a good part of the pro- 
gram we advocated. We hope we are not violating any 
confidence when we say that this same thing has hap- 
pened five or six times since February 1, 1917, when we 
sent President Wilson a telegram declaring that for 
America to submit to the German submarine declara- 
tion, and permit Great Britain to be starved out of the 
war, would be to imperil the existence of everything 
which lovers of liberty hold dear. We don’t want to be 
understood as claiming that President Wilson takes our 
advice when we telegraph it to him; we are perfectly 
content with the other possible theory—that we are able 
to read President Wilson’s mind and divine his inten- 
tions. How many of our war profiteers and editors of 
Wall Street newspapers can lay claim to the same 
ability? 

Among the interesting mail which came to us was 
a letter from Mrs. David T. Blodgett, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, whose husband was seeking nomination on the 
Republican ticket on a program of wealth conscription. 
Mr. Blodgett embodied his program in an advertisement 
which he submitted to the leading capitalist newspapers 
of Des Moines, and they refused to sell him space for it. 
There is something the Des Moines newspapers want 
even more than advertising profits, it appears, and that 
is to keep the favor of the banks, the department stores, 
the automobile sellers, the real estate speculators, and 
the public service corporations. 

The National Security League has started a cam- 
paign to make sure that every congressman elected this 
fall is “loyal.” For my part I don’t think that in the 
present condition of affairs in France there is any re- 
motest chance of enough disloyal congressmen being 
elected to do any harm. But I know why the gentlemen 
of the National Security League are worried—they are 
afraid that a majority of the congressmen elected this 
fall may not be willing to vote to take another penny 
from the mother of every soldier who wishes to send a 
letter to her son in the training camps; or to take one 
cent more per mile from the mother when she travels 
on a train to the cantonment to see her son; or to take 
a few pennies more from the property of each and every 
soldier’s mother, each and every time that she buys coal 
or meat or sugar or tea. Before the war, you see, Uncle 
Sam kept the price of postage low, and so he is poor; 


but those who sold railroad transportation and meat and 
oil and sugar and tea—they made millions and hun- 
dreds of millions, and so now they have plenty of news- 
papers to voice their wishes; they even have congress- 
men who vote to put the cost of the war on the poor, 
and on the children and grandchildren of the poor. 

Let me make clear by position; for I don’t want to 
become a victim of one of these new “patriotricks,” as 
they are called. I believe in breaking the power of the 
Prussian ruling caste, and I believe in conscripting the 
manhood of America to do it; but I do not believe in 
conscripting the earnings of the poor to do it. I know 
that the working people of this country were not get- 
ting a living wage before the war, and since the war the 
majority of them are poorer than ever. Therefore I 
oppose taking one dollar for the war from any article 
of common necessity. I propose taking it by income 
and excess profits taxes, and above all by a tax on land 
values, to free the idle acres and increase the country’s 
food supply. 


CONCERNING “POLITICAL PRISONERS” 


In the September issue we published a letter to Presi- 
dent Wilson on the subject of those in jail for anti-war 
agitation. The following correspondence explains itself: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington, July 30, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Sinclair: 

Referring to your recent communication, the President has 
asked me to invite your attention to the enclosed copy of a 
letter which he has received from the Secretary of War. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jb. TUM UL Ye 
Secretary to the President. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Washington, July 22. 1918. 
Dear Mr. President: 

Thank you for sending me Upton Sinclair’s interesting 
communication. I think, however, he should be informed that 
we are now doing absolutely all that public opinion will stand 
in the interest of conscientious objectors and others whose views 
do not happen to coincide with those of the vast majority of 
their fellow countrymen. 

I have given directions that all the court martial cases 
having to do with these people shall be carefully and sympa- 
thetically reviewed in the light of the experience gained by the 
special Board of Inquiry consisting of Judge Mack, Dean Stone 
and Major Stoddard. The terms of imprisonment which con- 
scientious objectors may, in the last analysis, be compelled to 
serve, will be served in the Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Leav- 
enworth, where the men have a wholesome outdoor life and 
are kept busy upon things that are worth doing. Most of the 
conscientious objectors who declined to accept military service 
in any form, however, are now engaged in farm work at a pri- 
vate’s pay, through cooperation between the Department of 
Agriculture and the War Department/ 

I do not know how many of what Mr. Sinclair calls politi- 
cal prisoners are now under the control of the Department of 
Justice, but if you care to have me do so, I could find out from 
the Attorney General whether there are any prisoners under 
his direction whom he thinks it wise to have transferred to 
Fort Leavenworth. 

Respectfully, 
NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


August 7, 1918. 
My Dear President Wilson: 
I thank you for sending me the letter from Secretary 
Baker dealing with my suggestions concerning “political prison- 
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ers”. Mr. Baker discusses principally the matter of consci- 
entious objectors, and it may not be clear to just what per- 
sons I have reference. I do not refer to men of draft age 
who have refused military service. The arrangements you 
have made concerning them are as fair as I could ask. The 
people I have reference to are those who are in jail for viola- 
tion of the Espionage Laws, by carrying on propaganda against 
the draft or against our participation in the war.. I exclude 
all those who may have been plotting with the enemy, or who 
may have used violence of any sort. My reference is to persons 
whose opposition has been openly and honestly expressed, and 
is based upon religious or humanitarian grounds; and my pur- 
pose is to suggest that you should display toward them the 
same kind of enlightened humanity which you have displayed 
in the case of those who have refused military service. I am 
not asking that they should be in any way petted or pampered. 
On the contrary, one of my objections is that many of them 
are kept in idleness, whereas they would be glad to work if 
given the opportunity; also that able-bodied men are required 
to guard them, whereas they might, if properly approached, be 
guarded by their own word of honor. 

For there is a fundamental difference in character between 
such persons, and the criminals with whom they are at 
present confined. Men who have given a life-time’s devotion 
to the highest ideals of humanity, and whose only fault is that 
they have not been able to adjust their minds to the present 
sudden and desperate emergency, are people who deserve all 
possible consideration. Granting that for the present it is 
necessary to restrain them, it is certainly possible to do it in 
some way other than that of brute force. To such men and 
women the most precious thing in life is self-respect, integrity 
of character. If they were presented with an opportunity to 
give a pledge that they would make no effort to escape, that 
they would not mail uncensored letters, nor see unauthorized 
visitors, nor make any effort to carry on propaganda during the 
period of their restraint, it might be that some of them would 
refuse this pledge, but certainly those who gave it might be 
relied upon to keep it. Consider, for example, the case of Mrs. 
Rose Pastor Stokes. I do not know what would be her atti- 
tude toward the proposition I am here making, but having 
known her intimately for many years, I can say that I would 
be willing to stake my life upon her word, once given. The 
same is true of Eugene Debs, Adolph Germer, Scott Nearing, 
Art Young, Max Eastman, Floyd Dell, Prince Hopkins, Fred- 
erick Krafft, and many other men in jail or under indictment 
whom I personally know. 

It is my proposition that people of this character, having 
given their pledge, should be treated with the same liberality 
which such prison-reformers as Thomas Mott Osborne and 
Ben Lindsey have proven can be granted to the most danger- 
ous of common criminals. I ask that they should be confined, 
not in “disciplinary barracks” under the ordinary regimen of 
convicts, but should be taken apart and given an opportunity to 
operate a farm and to construct a farm-colony which, after the 
war, may be used for the care of partly incapacitated soldiers. 
I am sure that public opinion would assent to this step, if it 
were presented by you with your customary clearness. 

Many of these political prisoners are, of course, not pris- 
oners of the Federal government, but of state and county 
authorities. Perhaps you have not the right to take over the 
control of such prisoners, but I am sure that upon invitation 
from you, the various state and county officials would cheer- 
fully turn them over to Federal control. I urge this, because 
the clergyman whose case caused me to write you my first 
letter, is a prisoner here in Los Angeles County, and is held 
under conditions which are truly atrocious; and I am sure that 
this must be the case with many others who are lodged in city 
and county jails. 

I remember reading something in the life story of August 
Bebel which made a great impression upon me. He was sen- 
tenced to ten years confinement for violation of the anti- 
Socialist laws, and he states that at the beginning of his con- 
finement he was a victim of tuberculosis, but at the end of the 
confinement he was cured. As I write, word comes to me that 
Secretary Baker is on his way to Leavenworth to inspect the 


place where political prisoners are confined. I will ask him 
to answer frankly the question whether he considers this place 
one in which a man would be likely to be cured of tuberculosis. 
I have been confined in two American prisons, one for playing 
tennis on Sunday, and once for walking up and down in front 
of 26 Broadway; I have visited a score of other prisons, and 
inspected them, and I feel sure that in none of these places 
was a man ever cured of tuberculosis—on the contrary thous- 
ands were dying of tuberculosis contracted while in the 
prisons. 

The reason for my appeal to you is that I am defending 
the liberality of the American government against the Ger- 
man government, among radicals and social revolutionists, not 
merely of America, but of Europe as well; and I can not carry 
on this propaganda with success, so long as there is any circum- 
stance in which I have to admit that German practice may be 
more liberal than American. I am sure you will understand 
this point without further elaboration. I know that you wish 
to be as liberal as possible, consistent with the winning of the 
war. I present to you here a way to accomplish everything 
possible toward winning the war, with less expenditure of gov- 
ernment money and time, and less embitterment of political 
opposition. Very sincerely, 

UPTON SINCLAIR. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, August 15, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Sinclair: 

I have just received your letter of August 7. I am afraid I 
did misconceive the letter you wrote to the President on the 
22d, but my misapprehension of it was natural since the whole 
question of dealing with prisoners under the espionage act is in 
the hands of the Attorney General and not of the War Depart- 
ment, and 1 assumed from the President consulting me about it 
that the reference was to conscientious objectors. As you have 
written the President fully on the subject, he will doubtless take 
it up with the Attorney General, in whose department it belongs. 

Cordially yours, 

NEWTON D. BAKER, Secretary of War. 


SANTA ROSA, California, August 21, 1918, 

Who on the face of the earth could refuse such a live wire 
as your magazine? I have almost no time to read as my desk 
is constantly piled up with books for review and papers and 
magazines without number so that for some years I have only 
been able to read the headings of articles even of the most in- 
terest to me. 

But I like a little “hot stuff’ once in a while and I will let 
you send the Magazine as you suggest only on one condition, 
that is, that you accept Uncle Sam’s promise for one dollar. 

Yes, 1 enjoyed the brief visit of Felix Shay very much. He 
is another live wire and I think I could agree with his general 
outlook, but J never know where you are going to break out, 
though the thinkers are the ones who are going to save the 
world if any one can. 

The Old World is going at a fearful pace at the present 
time; where it will land when it gets there is more than I can 
tell you. 


Sincerely yours, 
LUTHER BURBANK. 


From an English Novelist 

Dear Sinclair: 

All good fortune attend your fearless and sane magazine. 

Especially I commend and applaud your attack on the giant 
superstition—that master fraud, Christianity as run by the 
Churches. 

Help human reason to a place in the sun and you will help 
to win the war for democracy. 

With every good wish, faithfully yours, 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


Your magazine is refreshing as a spring of living water in 
a dry and thirsty land. I hope that you will be elected one of 
our first international legislators. Coining a new word, I may 
say that you have the brain of an inter-statesman. 
Fraternally yours, May Beals Hoffpauir. 
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JIMMIE HIGGINS GOES TO WAR 
A Novel. 


(Copyright, 1918, by Upton Sinciair) 


CHAPTER ONE 
Jimmie Higgins Meets the Candidate 
I 

“Jimmie,” said Lizzie, “couldn’t we go see the pic- 
tures?” 

And Jimmie set down the saucer of hot coffee which 
he was in the act of adjusting to his mouth, and stared 
at his wife. He did not say anything; in three years and 
a half as a married man he had learned that one does 
not always say everything that comes into one’s mind. 
But he meditated on the abysses that lie between the 
masculine and feminine intellects. That it should be 
possible for anyone to wish to see a movie idol leaping 
into second-story windows, or being pulled from be- 
neath flying express-trains, on this day of destiny, this 
greatest crisis in history! 

“You know, Lizzie,’ he said, patiently, “I’ve got 
to help at the Opera-house.” 

“But you've got all morning!” 

“1 know; but it'll take all day.” 

And Lizzie fell silent; for she too had learned much 
in three years and a half of married life. She had 
learned that workingmen’s wives seldom get all they 
would like in this world; also that to have a propa- 
gandist for a husband is not the worst fate that may 
befall. After all, he might have been giving his time 
and money to drink, or to other women; he might have 
been dying of a cough, like the man next door. If one 
could not have a bit of pleasure on a Sunday afternoon 
—well, one might sigh, but not too loud. 

Jimmie began telling all the things that had to be 
done that Sunday morning and afternoon. They seemed 
to Lizzie exactly like the things that were done on other 
occasions before meetings. To be sure, this was big- 
ger—it was in the Opera-house, and all the stores had 
cards in the windows, with a picture of the Candidate 
who was to be the orator of the occasion. But it was 
hard for Lizzie to understand the difference between 
this Candidate and other candidates—none of whom ever 
got elected! Lizzie would truly rather have stayed at 
home, for she did not understand English very well 
when it was shouted from a platform, and with a lot of 
long words; but she knew that Jimmie was trying to 
educate her, and being a woman, she was educated to 
this extent—she knew the way to hold onto her man. 

Jimmie had just discovered a new solution of the 
problem of getting the babies to meetings; and Lizzie 
knew that he was tremendously proud of this discovery. 
So long as there had been only one baby, Jimmie had 
carried it. When there had come a second, Lizzie had 
helped. But now there were three, the total weight of 
them something over sixty pounds; and the street-car 
line was some distance away, and also it hurt Jimmie in 
his class-consciousness to pay twenty cents to a pre- 
datory corporation. They had tried the plan of paying 
something to a neighbor to stay with the babies; but 
the first they tried was a young girl who got tired and 
went away, leaving the little ones to howl their heads 


off ; and the second was a Polish lady whom they found 
in a drunken stupor on their return. 

But Jimmie was determined to go to meetings, and 
determined that Lizzie should go along. It was one of 
the curses of the system, he said, that it deprived work- 
ing-class women of all chance for self-improvement. So 
he had paid a visit to the “Industrial Store,” a junk-shop 
maintained by the Salvation Army, and for fifteen cents 
he had obtained a marvelous broad baby-carriage for 
twins, all finished in shiny black enamel. One side of 
it was busted, but Jimmie had fixed that with some wire, 
and by careful packing had shown that it was possible 
to stow the youngsters in it—Jimmie Junior and Pete 
side by side, and the new baby at the foot. 

The one trouble was that Jimmie Junior couldn’t 
keep his feet still. He could never keep any part of him 
still, the little jack-in-the-box. Here he was now, tear- 


_ ing about the kitchen, pursuing the ever-receding tail 


of the newest addition to the family, a half-starved cur 
who had followed Jimmie in from the street, and had 
been fed into a semblance of reality. From this treas- 
ure a bare, round tail hung out behind in tantalizing 
fashion; Jimmie Junior, always imagining he could catch 
it, was toddling round and round and round the kitchen- 
table, clutching out in front of him, laughing so that 
after a while he sat down from sheer exhaustion. 

And Jimmie Senior watched enraptured. Say, but 
he was a buster! Did you ever see a twenty-seven 
months old kid that could get over the ground like that? 
Or make a louder noise ? This last because Jimmie 
Junior had tried to take a short cut through the kitchen 
range and failed. Lizzie swooped down, clasping him 
to her broad bosom, and pouring out words of comfort 
in Bohemian. As Jimmie Senior did not understand any 
of these words, he took advantage of the confusion to 
get his coat and cap and hustle off to the Opera-house, 
full of fresh determination. For, you see, whenever a 
Socialist looks at his son, or even thinks of his son, he 
is hotter for his job of propagandist. Let the world be 
changed soon, so that the little fellows may be spared 
those sufferings and humiliations which have fallen to 
the lot of their parents! 


II 


“Comrade Higgins, have you got a hammer?” It was 
Comrade Schneider who spoke, and he did not take the 
trouble to come down from the ladder, where he was 
holding up a streamer of bunting, but waited comfort- 
ably for the hammer to be fetched to him. And scarcely 
had the fetcher started to climb before there came the 
voice of a woman from across the stage: “Comrade Hig- 
gins, has the Ypsel banner come?” And from the rear 
part or the hall came the rotund voice of fat Comrade 
Rapinsky: “Comrade Higgins, will you bring up an ex- 
tra table for the literature?” And from the second tier 
box Comrade Mary Allen spoke: “While you’re down- 
stairs, Comrade Higgins, would you mind telephoning 
and making sure the Reception Committee knows about 
the change in the train-time?” 
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So it went; and Jimmie ran about the big hall with 
his face red and perspiring; for this was mid-summer, 
and no breeze came through the windows of the Lees- 
ville Opera-house, and when you got high up on the 
walls to tie the streamers of red bunting, you felt as if 
you were being baked. But the streamers had to be 
tied, and likewise the big red flag over the stage, and the 
banner of the Karl Marx Verein, and the banner of 
the Ypsels, or Young People’s Socialist League of Lees- 
ville, and the banner of the Machinists’ Union, Local 
4717, and of the Carpenters’ Union, District 529, and of 
the Workers’ Co-operative Society. And because Com- 
rade Higgins never questioned anybody’s right to give 
him orders, and always did everything with a cheerful 
grin, people had got into the habit of regarding him as 
the proper person for tedious and disagreeable tasks. 

He had all the more on his hands at present, because 
the members of this usually efficient local were half- 
distracted, like a nest of ants that have been dug out 
with a shovel. The most faithful ones showed a tend- 
ency to forget what they were doing, and to gather in 
knots to talk about the news which had come over the 
cables and had been published in that morning’s paper. 
Jimmie Higgins would have liked to hear what the rest 
had to say; but somebody had to keep at work, for the 
local was in the hole nearly three hundred dollars for 
to-night’s affair, and it must succeed, even though half 
the civilized world had gone suddenly insane. So Jimmie 
continued to climb step-ladders and tie bunting. 

When it came to lunch-time, and the members of the 
Decorations Committee were going out, it suddenly oc- 
curred to one of them that the drayman who was to 
bring the literature might arrive while there was nobody 
to receive it. So Comrade Higgins was allowed to wait 
during the lunch hour. There was a plausible excuse— 
he was on the Literature Committee; indeed, he was on 
every committee where hard work was involved—the 
committee to distribute leaflets announcing the meet- 
ing, the committee to interview the labor unions and 
urge them to sell tickets, the committee to take up a col- 
lection at the meeting. He was not on those committees 
which involved honor and edification, such as, for ex- 
ample, the committee to meet the Candidate at the depot 
and escort him to the Opera-house. But then it would 
never have occurred to Jimmie that he had any place on 
such a committee; for he was just an ignorant fellow, a 
machinist, undersized and undernourished, with bad teeth 
and roughened hands, and no gifts or graces of any sort 
to recommend him; while on the Reception Committee 
were a lawyer and a prosperous doctor and the secretary 
of the Carpet-weavers’ Union, all people who wore good 
clothes and had education, and knew how to talk to a 
Candidate. 

So Jimmie waited; and when the drayman came, he 
opened up the packages of books and pamphlets and 
laid them out in neat piles on the literature tables, and 
hung several of the more attractive ones on the walls 
behind the tables; so, of course, Comrade Mabel Smith, 
who was chairman of the Literature Committee, was 
greatly pleased when she came hack from lunch. And 
then came the members of the German Liederkranz, to 
rehearse the program they were to give; and Comrade 
Higgins would have liked first rate to sit and listen. but 


somebody discovered the need of glue, and he chased out 
to find a drug-store that was open on Sunday. 

Later on there was a lull, and Jimmie realized that 
he was hungry. He examined the contents of his pockets 
and found that he had seventeen cents. It was a long 
way to his home, so he would step around the corner 
and have a cup of coffee and a couple of “sinkers” at 
“Tom’s.” He first conscientiously asked if anybody 
needed anything, and Comrade Mabel Smith told him to 
hurry back to help her put out the leaflets on the seats, 
and Comrade Meissner would need help in arranging 
the chairs on the stage. 


Ill 


When you went from the Leesville Opera-house and 
turned West on Main Street, you passed Heinz’s Cafe, 
which was a “swell” eating-place, and not for Jimmie; 
and then the “Bijou Nickelodeon,” with a mechanical 
piano in the entrance; and the “Bon Marche Shoe Store,” 
which was always having a fire-sale or a removal sale 
or a bankruptcy clearing-out; and then Lipsky’s “Picture 
Palace,” with a brown and yellow cowboy galloping 
away with a red and yellow maiden in his arms; then 
Harrod’s “Fancy Grocery” on the corner. And in each 
of these places there was a show-card in the window, 
with a picture of the Candidate, and the announcement 
that on Sunday evening, at eight o’clock, he would speak 
at the Leesville Opera-house on ‘War, the Reason and 
the Remedy.” Jimmie Higgins looked at the cards, and 
a dignified yet joyful pride stirred in his bosom; for all 
of them were there because he, Jimmie, had interviewed 
the proprietors and obtained their more or less re- 
luctant consent. 

Jimmie knew that on this same Sunday, in cities all 
over Germany, Austria, Belgium, France and England, 
the workers were gathering by millions and ten of mil- 
lions, to protest against the red horror of war being let 
loose over their heads. And in America too—a call would 
go from the new world to the old, that the workers 
should rise and carry out their pledge to prevent this 
crime against mankind. He, Jimmie Higgins, had no 
voice that anybody would heed; but he had helped to 
bring the people of his city to hear a man who had a 
voice, and who would show the meaning of this world- 
crisis to the working-people. 

It was the party’s Candidate for President. At this 
time only congressional elections were pending, but this 
man had been Candidate for President so often that 
everyone thought of him in that role. You might say 
that each of his campaigns lasted four years; he travelled 
from one end of the land to the other, and counted by 
the millions those who heard his burning, bitter mes- 
sage. It had chanced that the day which the War-lords 
and Money-lords of Europe had chosen to drive their 
slaves to slaughter was the day on which the Candidate 
had been scheduled to speak in the Leesville Opera- 
house. No wonder the Socialists of the little inland 
city were stirred! 

Jimmie Higgins turned into “Tom’s Buffeteria,” and 
greeted the proprietor, and seated himself on a stool in 
front of the counter, and called for coffee, and helped 
himself to “sinkers’”—which might have been called “life- 


preservers.” thev were blown so full of air. He filled 
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his mouth, at the same time looking up to make sure 
that Tom had not removed the card announcing the 
meeting ; for Tom was a Catholic, and one of the reasons 
that Jimmie went to his place was to involve him and 
his patrons in arguments over exploitation, unearned 
increment and surplus value. 

But before a discussion could be started, it chanced 
that Jimmie glanced about. In the back part of the 
room were four little tables, covered with oil-cloth, where 
“short orders” were served; and at one of those tables 
a man was seated. Jimmie took a glance at him, and 
started so that he almost spilled his coffee. Impossible; 
and yet—surely—who could mistake that face? The face 
of a mediaeval churchman, lean, ascetic, but with a mod- 
ern touch of kindliness, and a bald dome on top like a 
moon rising over the prairie.’ Jimmie started, then stared 
at the picture of the Candidate which crowned the shelf 
of pies. He turned to the man again; and the man 
glanced up, and his eyes met Jimmie’s, with their ex- 
pression of amazement and awe. The whole story was 
there, not to be misread—especially by a Candidate who 
travels about the country making speeches, and being 
recognized every hour or so from his pictures which have 
preceded him. A smile came to his face, and Jimmie 
set down the coffee-cup from one trembling hand and 
the “sinker” from the other, and rose from his stool. 


IV 


Jimmie would not have had the courage to advance, 
save for the other man’s smile—a smile that was weary, 
but candid and welcoming. “Howdy do, Comrade?” 
said the man. He held out his hand, and the moment 
of this clasp was the nearest to heaven that Jimmie Hig- 
gins had ever known. 

When he was able to find his voice, it was only to 
exclaim, “You wasn’t due till five-forty-two!” 

As if the Candidate had not known that! He ex- 
plained that he had missed his sleep the night before, 
and had come on ahead so as to snatch a bit during the 
day. “I see,” said Jimmie; and then, “I knowed you by 
your picture.” 

“Yes?” said the other, patiently. 

And Jimmie groped round in his addled head for 
something really worth while. ‘You'll want to see the 
Committee?” 

“No,” said the other, “I want to finish this first.” And 
he took a sip from a glass of milk, and a bite out of a 
sandwich. 

So utterly rattled was Jimmie he sat there like a 
numb-skull, unable to find a word, while the man fin- 
ished his repast. When it was over, Jimmie said again 
—he could do no better—“You want to see the Com- 
mittee?” 

“No,” was the reply, “I want to sit here—and per- 
haps talk to you, Comrade—Comrade—?” 

“Higgins,” said Jimmie. 

“Comrade Higgins—that is, if you have time.” 

“Oh, sure!” exclaimed Jimmie. “I got all the time 
there is. But the Committee S 

“Never mind the Committee, Comrade. Do you know 
how many Committees I have met on this trip?” 

Jimmie did not know; nor did he have the courage 
to ask. 


in his tired grey eyes. 


“Probably you never thought how it is to be a Candi- 
date,” continued the other. “You go from place to place, 
and make the same speech every night, and it seems as 
if you slept in the same hotel every night, and almost 
as if you met the same Committee. But you have to 
remember that your speech is new to each audience, and 
you have to make it as if you had never made it before; 
also you have to remember that the Committee is made 
up of devoted comrades who are giving everything for 
the cause, so you don’t tell them that they are just like 
every other committee, or that you are tired to death, 
or maybe have a headache i 


Jimmie sat, gazing in awe-stricken silence. Not be- 
ing a man of reading, he had never heard of “the head 
that wears a crown.” This was his first glimpse into 
the soul of greatness. 

The Candidate went on: “And then, too, Comrade, 
there’s the news from Europe. I want a little time. I 
can’t bring myself to face it!” 

His voice had grown sombre, and to Jimmie, gazing 
at him, it seemed that all the sorrows of the world were 
“Perhaps I’d better go;” said 
Jimmie. 

“No, no,” replied the other, with quick self-recovery. 
He looked and saw that Jimmie had forgotten his meal. 
“Bring your things over here,’ he said; and the other 
fetched his cup and saucer and plate, and gulped the 
rest of his “sinkers” under the Candidate’s eyes. 

“T oughtn’t to talk,’ said the latter. “You see how 
hoarse I am. But you talk. Tell me about the local, 
and how things are going here.” 

So Jimmie summoned his courage. It was the one 
thing he could really talk about, the thing of which his 
mind and soul were full. Leesville was a typical small 
manufacturing city, with a glass bottle works, a brew- 
ery, a carpet-factory, and the big Empire Machine 
Shops, at which Jimmie himself spent sixty-three hours 
of his life each week. The workers were asleep, of 
course; but still, you couldn’t complain, the movement 
was growing. The local boasted of a hundred and 
twenty members, though of course only about thirty of 
them could be counted on for real work. That was 
the case everywhere, the Candidate put in—it was al- 
ways a few who made the sacrifice and kept things alive. 

Then Jimmie went on to tell about to-night’s meeting, 
the preparations they had made, the troubles they had 
had. The police had suddenly decided to enforce the law 
again delivering circulars from house to house; though 
they allowed Isaac’s “Emporium” to use this method of 
announcement. The Leesville “Herald” and “Evening 
Courier” were enthusiastic for the police action; if you 
couldn’t give out circulars, obviously you would have 
to advertise in these papers. The Candidate smiled—he 
knew about American police officials, and also about 
American journalism. 

Jimmie had been laid off for a couple of days at the 
shop, and he told how he had put this time to good use, 
getting announcements of the meeting into the stores. 
There was an old Scotchman in a real estate office just 
across the way. “Git oot!” he said. “So I thought I'd 
better git oot!” said Jimmie. And then, taking his life 
into his hands, he had gone into the First National Bank. 
There was a gentleman walking across the floor, and 
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Jimmie went up to him and held out one of the placards 
with the picture of the Candidate. ‘‘Would you be so 
good as to put this in your window?” he inquired; and 
the other looked at it coldly. Then he smiled—he was 
a good sport, apparently. “I don’t think my customers 
would patronize your business,” he said; but Jimmie 
went at him to take some tickets and learn about So- 
cialism—and would you believe it, he had actually shelled 
out a dollar! “I found out afterwards that it was Ash- 
ton Chalmers, the president of the bank!” said Jimmie. 

He had not meant to talk about himself; he was just 
trying to entertain a tired Candidate, to keep him from 
brooding over a world going to war. But the Candidate, 
listening, found tears trying to steal into his eyes. He 
watched the figure before him—a bowed, undernour- 
ished little man, with one shoulder lower than the other, 
a straggly brown mustache stained with coffee, and 
stumpy black teeth, and gnarled hands into which the 
dirt and grease were ground so deeply that washing them 
would obviously be a waste of time. His clothes were 
worn and shapeless, his celluloid collar was cracked and 
his necktie was almost a rag. You would never have 
looked at such a man twice on the street—and yet the 
Candidate saw in him one of those obscure heroes who 
are making a movement which is to transform the world. 

V 

“Comrade Higgins,” said the Candidate, after a bit, 
“let’s you and me run away.” 

Jimmie looked startled. “How” 

“I mean from the Committee, and from the meeting, 
and from everything.” And then, seeing the dismay in 
the other’s face: “I mean, let’s take a walk in the 
country.” 

“Oh!” said Jimmie. 

“T see it through the windows of the railroad-cars, but 
I don’t set foot on it for months at a time. And I was 
brought up in the country. Were you?” 

“T was brought up everywhere,” said the little ma- 
chinist. 

They got up, and paid each their ten cents to the 
proprietor of the “Buffeteria.” Jimmie could not re- 
sist the temptation to introduce his hero, and show a 
pious Catholic that a Socialist Candidate had neither 
hoofs nor horns. The Candidate was used to being intro- 
duced for that purpose, and had certain spontaneous 
and cordial words which he had said not less than ten 
thousand times before; with the result that the pious 
Catholic gave his promise to come to the meeting that 
night. 

They went out; and because some member of the 
Committee might be passing on Main Street, Jimmie 
took his hero by an alley into a back street; and they 
walked past the glass-factory, which*to the outsider was 
a long board fence, and across the Atlantic Western 
railroad tracks, and past the carpet-factory, a huge four- 
story box made of bricks; after which the rows of wooden 
shacks began to thin out, and there were vacant lots and 
ash-heaps, and at last the beginning of farms. 

The Candidate’s legs were long, and Jimmie’s, alas, 
were short, so he had almost to run. The sun blazed 
down on them, and sweat, starting from the Candidate's 
bald head, stole under the band of his straw-hat and 


down to his wilting collar; so he took off his coat and 
hung it over his arm, and went on, faster than ever. 
Jimmie raced beside him, afraid to speak, for he divined 
that the Candidate was brooding over the world-calamity, 
the millions of young men marching out to slaughter. 
On the placards which Jimmie had been distributing in 
Leesville, there were two lines about the Candidate, 
written by America’s favorite poet: 

The warmest heart that ever beat 

Betwixt here and the Judgment-seat. 

So they went on for perhaps an hour, by which time 
they were really in the country. They came to a bridge 
which crossed the river Lee, and there the Candidate 
suddenly stopped, and stood looking at the water slid- 
ing below him, and at the vista through which it wound, 
an avenue of green trees with stretches of pasture and 
cattle grazing. “That looks fine,” he said. “Let’s go 
down.” So they climbed a fence, and made their way 
along the river for a distance, until a turn of the stream 
took them out of sight of the road. 

There they sat on a shelving bank, and mopped the 
perspiration from their foreheads and necks, and gazed 
into the rippling current. You couldn’t exactly say it 
was crystal clear, for when there is a town every ten 
miles or so along a stream, with factories pouring vari- 
ous kinds of chemicals into it, the job becomes too much 
for the restoring forces of Mother Nature. But it would 
take a dirty stream indeed not to look inviting in mid- 
summer after a four mile walk. So presently the Candi- 
date turned to Jimmie, with a mischievous look upon 


his face. “Comrade Higgins, were you ever in a swim- 
min’ hole?” 

“Sure I was!” said Jimmie. 

“Where?” 


“Everywhere. I was on the road off an’ on ten years 
—till I got married.” 

“Well,” said the Candidate, still smiling, “what do 
you say?” 

“T say sure!” replied Jimmie. 

He was almost beside himself with awe, at this un- 
believable strange fortune, this real comradeship with 
the hero of his dreams. To Jimmie this man had been 
a disembodied intelligence, a dispenser of proletarian 
inspiration, a supernatural being who went about the 
country standing upon platforms and swaying the souls 
of multitudes. It had never occurred to Jimmie that he 
might have a bare body, and might enjoy splashing 
about in cool water like a boy playing “hookey” from 
school. 


VI 


They walked home again, more slowly. The Can- 
didate asked Jimmie about his life, and Jimmie told the 
story of a Socialist—not one of the leaders, the “intel- 
lectuals,”’ but of the “rank and file.” Jimmie’s father 
was a workingman out of a job, who had left his family 
before Jimmie had joined it; Jimmie’s mother had died 
three vears later, so he did not remember her, nor could 
he recall a word of the foreign language he had spoken 
at home, nor did he even know what the language was. 
He had been taken in charge by the city, and farmed 
out to a negro woman, who had eight miserable star- 
velings under her care, feeding them on gruel and 
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water, and not even giving them a blanket in winter. 
You might not think that possible— 

“T know America,” put in the Candidate. 

Jimmie went on. At nine he had been boarded with 
a wood-saw man, who worked him sixteen hours a day 
and beat him in addition; so Jimmie had skipped out, 
and for ten years had lived the life of a street waif in 
the cities and a hobo on the road. He had learned a 
bit about machinery, helping in a garage, and then, in 
a rush-time, he had got a job in the Empire Machine 
Shops. He had stayed in Leesville, because he had got 
married; he had met his wife in a brothel, and she had 
wanted to quit the life, and they had taken a chance 
together. 

“T don’t tell that to everybody,” said Jimmie. “You 
know—they might n’t unnerstand. But I don’t mind 
you knowin’.” 

“Thank you,” replied the Candidate, and put his hand 
on Jimmie’s shoulder. “Tell me how you became a 
Socialist.” 

There was nothing special about that, was the an- 
swer. There had been a fellow in the shop who was al- 
ways “chewing the rag”; Jimmie had laughed at him— 
for his life had made him suspicious of everybody, and 
if there was any sort of politician, it was just another 
scheme of somebody to wear a white collar and live off 
the workers. But the fellow had kept pegging away; 
and once Jimmie had been laid off for a couple of 
months, and the family had near starved, and that had 
given him time to think, and also the inclination. The 
fellow had come along with some papers, and Jimmie 
had read them, and it dawned upon him that here was a 
movement of his fellow-workers to put an end to their 
torments. 

“How long ago was that?” asked the Candidate, and 
Jimmie answered three years. “And you haven’t lost 
your enthusiasm?” This with an intensity that sur- 
prised Jimmie. No, he answered, ke was not that kind. 
Whatever happened, he would keep pegging away at 
the task of freeing labor. He would not see the New 
Day, perhaps, but his children would see it; and a fellow 
would work like the devil to save his children. 

So they came to the city; and the Candidate pressed 
Jimmie’s arm. “Comrade,” he said, “I want to tell you 
how much good this little trip has done me. I owe you 
a debt of gratitude.” 

“Me?” exclaimed Jimmie. 

“You have given me fresh hope and courage, and at 
a time when I felt beaten. I got into town this morn- 
ing, and I’d had no sleep, and I tried to get some in the 
hotel and couldn’t, because of the horror that’s happen- 
ing. I wrote a dozen telegrams and sent them off, and 
then I was afraid to go back to the hotel-room, because 
I knew I’d only lie awake all afternoon. But now—I 
remember that our movement is rooted in the hearts 
of the people!” 

Jimmie was trembling. But all he could sav was: 
“I wisht I could do it every Sunday.” 

“So do I,” said the Candidate. 


VII 


They walked down Main Street, and some ways ahead 
they saw a crowd gathered, filling the side-walk beyont 
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the curb. “What is that?” asked the Candidate, and 
Jimmie answered that it was the office of the “Herald.” 
There must be some news. 

The other hastened his steps; and Jimmie, striding 
alongside, fell silent again, knowing that the gigantic 
burden and woe of the world was falling upon his hero’s 
shoulders once more. They came to the edge of the 
crowd, and saw a bulletin in front of the newspaper of- 
fice. But it was too far away for them to read. “What 
is it?” they asked. 

“It says the Germans are going to march into Bel- 
gium. And they’ve shot a lot of Socialists in Germany.” 

“What?” And the Candidates’ hand clutched Jim- 
mie’s arm. 

“That’s what it says.” 

“My God!” exclaimed the man. And he began push- 
ing his way into the crowd, with Jimmie in his wake. 
They got to the bulletin, and stood reading the type 
written words—a bare announcement that more than 
a hundred leading German Socialists had been executed 
for efforts to prevent mobilization. They continued 
staring, until people pushing behind them caused them 
to draw back. Outside the throng they stood, the Can- 
didate gazing into space, and Jimmie gazing at the Can- 
didate, both of them dumb. It was a fact that they 
could not have been more shocked if the news had re- 
ferred to the members of Local Leesville of the Socialist 
Party of America. 

The pain in the Candidate’s face was so evident that 
Jimmie groped about in his head for something com- 
forting to say. “At least they done what they could,” 
he whispered. 

The other suddenly burst forth: “They are heroes! 
They have made the name Socialist sacred forever!” 
He rushed on, as if he were making a speech—so strong 
becomes a life-time habit. “They have written their 
names at the very top of humanity’s roll of honor! It 
doesn’t make any difference what happens after this, 
Comrade—the movement has vindicated itself! All the 
future will be changed because of this event!” 

He began to walk down the street, talking more to 
himself than to Jimmie. He was borne away on the 
wings of his vision; and his companion was so thrilled 
that he honestly did not know where he was. Ajfter- 
wards, when he looked back upon this scene, it remained 
the most wonderful event of his life; he told the story, 
sooner or later, to every Socialist he met. 

Presently the Candidate stopped. “Comrade,” he 
said, “I must go to the hotel. I want to write some tele- 
grams. You explain to the Committee—I’d rather not 
see any one till time for the meeting. Ill find the way 
myself.” 

CHAPTER TWO 


Jimmie Higgins Hears a Speech 
I 


In the Opera-house were gathered Comrade Mabel 
Smith and Comrade Meissner and Comrade Goldstein, 
the secretary of the Ypsels, and the three members of 
the Reception Committee—Comrade Norwood, the ris- 
ing young lawyer, Comrade Dr. Service, and Comrade 
Schultze of the Carpet-weaver’s Union. To them rushed 
the breathless Jimmie. “Have you heard the news?“ 
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What is it?” 

“A hundred Socialist leaders shot in Germany!” 

“Herr Gott!” cried Comrade Schultze, in horror; and 
everyone turned instinctively, for they knew how this 
came home to him—he had a brother who was a So- 
cialist editor in Leipzig, and who was liable for the 
mobilization. 

“Where did you see it?” cried Schultze; and Jimmie 
told what he knew. And then what a clamor broke 
forth! Others were called from the back part of the 
hall, and came running, and there were questions and 
cries of dismay. Here, too, it was as if the crime had 
been committed against Local Leesville—so completely 
did they feel themselves one with the victims. In a 
town where there was a brewery, needless to say there 
were German workers a-plenty; but even had this not 
been so, the feeling would have been the same, for the 
Socialists of the world were one, the soul of the move- 
ment was its internationalism. The Candidate, discov- 
ering that Jimmie was a Socialist, had asked and re- 
ceived no further introduction, but had been instantly 
his friend; and so it would have been with a comrade 
from Germany, Japan, or the heart of Africa—he might 
not have known another word of English, the word 
“Socialist” would have sufficed. 

It was a long time before they thought of any other 
matter; but finally some one referred to the trouble 
which had fallen upon the local—the Candidate had not 
showed up. And Jimmie exclaimed, “Why, he’s here!” 
And instantly all turned upon him. Where? When? 
How? 

“He came this morning.” 

“And why didn’t you let us know?” It was Com- 
rade Dr. Service of the Reception Committee who spoke, 
and with a decided sharpness in his tone. ; 

“He didn’t want anybody to know,” said the guileless 
Jimmie. 

“Did he want us to go to the train and think he had 
failed us?” 

Sure enough, it was after train-time! Jimmie had 
entirely forgotten both the train and the committee, and 
now he had not the grace to hide his offense. All he 
could do was to tell his story—how he had spent the 
afternoon walking in the country with the Candidate, 
and how they had gone in swimming, and how they 
had got the news from the bulletin-board, and how the 
Candidate had acted and. what he had said. Poor Jimmie 
never doubted but that his own thrill was shared by all 
the others; and at the next regular meeting of the local, 
when Comrade Dr. Service sat down hard on some 
proposition which Jimmie had ventured to make, the 
little machinist had not the least idea what he had done 
to deserve the snub. He was lacking in worldly sense, 
he did not understand that a prosperous physician, who 
comes into the movement out of pure humanitarianism, 
contributing his prestige and his wealth to the certain 
detriment of his social and business interests, is entitled 
to a certain deference from the Jimmie Higginses, and 
even from a Candidate! 

Il 

You might have thought that Jimmie would be tired; 
but this was a day on which the flesh had no claims. 
First he helped Comrade Mabel in depositing upon every 
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seat a leaflet containing a letter from the local candi- 
date for Congress; then he rushed away to catch a street- 
car, and spent his last nickel to get to his home and 
keep his engagement with Lizzie. He would not make 
with her the mistake he had made with the Committee, 
you bet! 

He found that Lizzie had faithfully carried out her 
part of the bargain. The three babies were done up in 
bright-colored calico dresses; she had spent the morn- 
ing in washing and ironing these garments—also her 
own dress, which was half red and half green and of gen- 
erous, almost crinoline proportions. Lizzie herself was 
built on that scale, with broad hips and bosom, big 
brown eyes and heavy dark hair. She was a fine strong 
woman when she had shed: her bedraggled house gown, 
and Jimmie was proud of his capability as a chooser of 
wives. It was no small feat to find a good woman, and 
to recognize her, where Jimmie had found Lizzie. She 
was five years older than he, a Bohemian, having been 
brought to America when she was a baby. Her former 
name—you could hardly call it her “maiden” name, con- 
sidering the circumstances—was Elizabeth Huszar, 
which she pronounced so that for a long time Jimmie 
had understood it to be Eleeza Betooser. 

Jimmie snatched a bite of bread and drank a cup of 
metallic tasting tea, and packed the family into the 
baby-carriage, and trudged the mile and a half to the 
center of the city. When they arrived, Lizzie took the 
biggest child, and Jimmie the other two, and so they 
trudged into the Opera-house. On this hot night it was 
like holding three stoves in your arms, and if the babies 
woke up and began to cry, the parents would have the 
painful choice of missing something, or else facing the 
disgusted looks of everyone about them. In Belgium, 
at the “People’s House,” the Socialists maintained a 
creche, but the American movement had not yet dis- 
covered that useful institution. 

Already the hall was half-fu'l, and a stream of people 
pouring in. Jimmie got himseif and family seated, and 
then turned his eagar eyes proudly to survey the scene. 
The would-be-congressman’s circulars which he had 
placed in the seats were now being read by the sitters; 
the banners he had so laborious hung were resplendent 
on the walls; there was a pitcher of ice water on the 
speaker’s table, and a bouquet of flowers and a gavel 
for the chairman; the seats in the rear of the platform 
for the Liederkranz were neatly ranged, most of them 
already occupied by solid German figures topped by 
rosy German faces: to each detail of which achievements 
Jimmie had lent a hand. He had a pride of possession 
in this great buzzing throng, and in the debt they owed 
to him. They had no idea of it, of course; the boobs, 
they thought that a meeting like this just grew out of 
nothing! They paid their ten cents—twenty-five cents 
for reserved seats—and imagined that covered every- 
thing, with perhaps even a rake-off for somebody! They 
would grumble, wondering why the Socialists persisted 
in charging admission for their meetings—why they 
could not let people in free as the Democrats and Re- 
publicans did. They would go to Democratic and Re- 
publican meetings, and enjoy the brass-band and the 
fireworks, pyrotechnical and oratorical—never dream- 
ing it was all a snare paid for by their exploiters! 
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Well, they would learn about it to-night! Jimmie 
thought of the Candidate, and how he would impress 
this man and that. For Jimmie knew scores who had 
got tickets, and he peered about after this one and that, 
and gave them a happy nod from behind his barricade 
of babies. Then, craning his neck to look behind him, 
suddenly Jimmie gave a start. Coming down the aisle 
was Ashton Chalmers, president of the First National 
Bank of Leesville; and with him—could it be possible? 
—old man Granitch, owner of the huge Empire Machine 
Shops where Jimmie worked! The little machinist 
found himself shaking with excitement as these two tall 
forms strode past him down the aisle. He gave Lizzie a 
nudge with his elbow and whispered into her ear; and all 
around was a buzz of whispers—for, of course, every- 
body knew these two mighty men, the heads of the “in- 
visible government” of Leesville. They had come to find 
out what their subjects were thinking! Well, they would 
get it straight! 


III 


The big hall was full, and the aisles began to jam, 
and then the police closed the doors—something which 
Jimmie took as part of the universal capitalist con- 
spiracy. The audience began to chafe; until at last the 
chairman walked out upon the stage, followed by several 
important persons who took front seats. The singers 
stood up, and the leader waved his wand, and forth 
came the Marseillaise: a French revolutionary hymn, 
sung in English by a German organization—there was 
Internationalism for you! With full realization of the 
solemnity of this world-crisis, they sang as if they hoped 
to be heard in Europe. 

And then rose the Chairman—Comrade Dr. Service. 
He was a fine, big figure of a man, with grey mous- 
tache and beard trimmed to a point; his swelling chest 
was covered by clean white linen and tight-fitting broad- 
cloth, and he made a most imposing chairman, reflect- 
ing credit on the movement. He cleared his throat, and 
told them that they had come that evening to listen to 
one of America’s greatest orators, and that therefore 
he, the Chairman, would not make a speech; after which 
he proceeded to make a speech. He told them what a 
grave hour this was, and how the orator would tell 
them its meaning; after which he proceeded to tell most 
of the things which the orator would tell. This was a 
weakness of Comrade Dr. Service—but one hesitated to 
point it out to him, because of his black broad-cloth suit 
and his imposing appearance, and the money he had put 
up to pay for the hall. 

At last, however, he called on the Liederkranz again, 
and a quartette sang a German song and then an encore. 
And then came Comrade Gerrity, the hustling young in- 
surance-agent who was organizer for the local, and 
whose ‘task it was to make a “collection speech.” He 
had humorous ways of extracting money—“Here I am 
again!” he began, and everybody smiled, knowing his 
bag of tricks. While he was telling his newest funny 
story, Jimmie was unloading the littlest infant into Liz- 
zie’s spare arm, and laying the other on the seat with 
its head against her knee, and getting himself out into 
the aisle, hat in hand and ready for business; and as 
soon as the organizer ceased and the Liederkranz re- 
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sumed, Jimmie set to work gathering the coin. His. 
territory was the reserved-seat section up in front, where 
sat the two mighty magnates. Jimmie’s knees went 
tweak, but he did his duty, and was tickled to see each 
of the pair drop a coin into the hat, to be used in over- 
throwing their power in Leesville! 


IV 


The hats were taken to the box-office and emptied, 
and the collection-takers and the Liederkranz singers re- 
sumed their seats. An expectant hush fell—and then at 
last there strode out on the stage the Candidate. What 
a storm broke out! Men cheered and clapped and shout- 
ed. He took his seat modestly; but as the noise con- 
tinued, he was justified in assuming that it was meant 
for him, and he rose and bowed; as it still continued, 
he bowed again, and then again. It had been the expec- 
tation of Comrade Dr. Service to come forward and say 
that, of course, it was not necessary for anyone to 1n- 
troduce the speaker of the evening; but the audience, 
as if it had read the worthy doctor’s intention, kept on 
applauding, until the Candidate himself advanced, and 
raised his hand, and began his speech. 

He did not stop for any oratorical preliminaries. This, 
he said—and his voice trembled with emotion—was the 
solemnest hour that men had ever faced on earth. That 
day on the bulletin-board of their local newspaper, he 
had read tidings which had moved him as he had never 
before been moved in his life, which had almost de- 
prived him of the power to walk upon a stage and ad- 
dress an audience. Perhaps they had not heard the 
news; he told it to them, and there sprang from the audi- 
ence a cry of indignation. 

Yes, they might well protest, said the speaker; no- 
where on all the bloody pages of history could you find 
a crime more revolting than this! The masters of Eu- 
rope had gone mad in their lust for power; they had 
called down the vengeance of mankind upon their 
crowned and coronetted heads. Here tonight he would 
tell them—and the speaker’s hoarse and raucous voice 
mounted to a shout of rage—he would tell them that in 
signing the death-warrant of those heroic martyrs, they 
had sealed the doom of their own order, they had torn 
out the foundation-stonés from the structure of capitalist 
society! The speaker’s voice seemed to lift the audience 
from its seats, and the last words of the sentence were 
drowned in a tumult of applause. 

Silence fell again, and the man went on. 
culiar mannerisms on the platform. His lanky form 
was never still for an instant. He hurried from one end 
of the stage to the other; he would’ crouch and bend as if 
he were going to spring upon the audience, a long, skinny 
finger would be shaken before their faces, or pointed as 
if to drive his words into their hearts. His speech was 
a torrent of epigram, sarcasm, invective. He was bitter; 
if you knew nothing about the man or his cause, you 
would find this repellant and shocking. You had to 
know what his life had been—an unceasing conflict with 
oppression; he had got his Socialist education in jail, 
where he had been sent for trying to organize the wage- 
slaves of a gigantic corporation. His rage was the rage 
of a tender-hearted poet, a lover of children and of Na- 
ture, driven mad by the sight of torment wantonly in- 


He had pe- 
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flicted. And if ever he had seemed to you an extremist, too 
angry to be excused, here tonight he had his vindica- 
tion, here tonight you saw him as a prophet. For now 
the master-class had torn the mask from its face, and 
revealed to the whole world what were its moral 
standards! 

They had plunged mankind into a pit of lunacy. 
“They call it war,” cried the speaker; “but I call it 
murder.’ And he went on to picture to them what was 
happening in Europe at that hour—he brought the aw- 
ful nightmare before their eyes, he showed them homes 
blown to pieces, cities given to the flames, the bodies 
of men pierced by bullets or torn to fragments by shells. 
He pictured a bayonet plunged into the abdomen of a 
man; he made you see the ghastly deed, and feel its 
shuddering wickedness. Men and women and children 
sat spell-bound; and for once no man could say aloud 
or feel in his heart that the pictures of a Socialist agi- 
tator were overdrawn—no, not even Ashton Chalmers, 
president of the First National Bank of Leesville, or old 
Abel Granitch, proprietor of the Empire Machine Shops! 


Vv 


And what was the cause of this blackest of calami- 
ties? The speaker went on to show that the determin- 
ing motive was not racial jealousy, but commercial 
greed. The fountain-head of the war was world-capital- 
ism, clamoring for markets, seeking to get rid of its 
surplus products, to keep busy its hordes of wage-slaves 
at home. He analyzed the various factors; and now, 
with the shadow of the European storm over their heads 
—now at last men and women would listen, they would 
realize that the matter concerned them. He warned 
them—let them not think that they were safe from the 
hoofs of this war-monster, just because they were three 
thousand miles away! Capitalism was a world phe- 
nomenon, and all the forces of parasitism and exploita- 
tion which had swept Europe into this tragedy were 
active here in America. The money-masters, the profit- 
seekers, would leap to take advantage of the collapse 
over the seas; there would be jealousies, disputes—let 
the audience understand, once for all, that if world- 
capitalism did not make this a world-war, it would be 
only because the workers of America took warning, and 
made their preparations to frustrate the conspiracy. 

This was what he had come for, this was the heart of 
his message. Many of those who listened were refugees 
from the old world, having fled its oppressions and en- 
slavements. He pleaded with them now, as a man whose 
heart was torn by more suffering than he could bear— 
let there be one part of the fair garden of earth into 
which the demons of destruction might not break their 
way! Let them take warning in time, let them organize 
and establish their own machinery of information and 
propaganda—so that when the crisis came, when the 
money-masters of America sounded the war-drums, 
there might be—not the destruction and desolation which 
these masters willed, but the joy and freedom of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth! 

“How many years we Socialists have warned you!” 
he cried. “But you have doubted us, you have believed 
what your exploiters have told you! And now, in this 
hour of crisis, you look to Europe and discover who are 


the real friends of humanity, of civilization. What 
voice comes over the seas, protesting against war? The 
Socialist voice, and the Socialist voice alone! And to- 
night, once more, you hear it in this hall! You men 
and women of America, and you exiles from all corners 
of the world—make this pledge with me—make it now, 
before it is too late, and stand by it when the hour of 
crisis comes! Swear it by the blood of our martyred 
heroes, those slaughtered German Socialists—-swear that 
come what will, and when and how it will, that no 
power on earth or in hell beneath the earth, shall draw 
you into this fratricidal war! Make this resolution, send 
this message to all the nations of the earth—that the 
men of all nations and all races are your brothers, and 
that never will you consent to shed their blood. If the 
money-masters and the exploiters want war, let them 
have it, but let it be among themselves! Let them take 
the bombs and shells they have made and go out against 
one another! Let them blow their own class to pieces 
—but let them not seek to lure the working-people into 
their quarrels!” 

Again and again, in answer to such exhortations, the 
audience broke out into shouts of applause. Men raised 
their hands in solemn pledge; and the Socialists among 
them went home from the meeting with a new gravity in 
their faces, a new consecration in their hearts. They had 
made a vow, and they would keep it—yes, even though 
it meant sharing the fate of their heroic German com- 
rades! 


—And then in the morning they opened their papers, 
looking eagerly for more details about the fate of the 
heroic German comrades, and they found none. Day 
after day, morning and afternoon, they looked for more 
details, and found none. On the contrary, to their un- 
utterable bewilderment, they learned that the leaders of 
the German Social-democracy had voted for the war- 
budgets, and that the rank and file of the movement 
were hammering out the goose-step on the roads of Bel- 
gium and France! They could not bring themselves to 
believe it; even yet they have not brought themselves to 
realize that the story which thrilled them so on that 
fatal Sunday afternoon was only a cunning lie sent out 
by the German war-lords, in the hope of causing the 
Socialists of Belgium and France and England to revolt, 
and so give the victory to Germany! 


From a Farmer 


The most important thing in life to a farmer of North 
Dakota is his dinner, but when I came in from the field the 
other day and found that the mail man had left a copy of 
“Upton Sinclair’s,” all thought of dinner vanished and I sat down 
and read. And so I am enclosing One Dollar Bill for one year’s 
subscription to ‘Upton Sinclair’s Magazine’ ” 


Very truly yours, Emery Sims, Willow City, N. D. 


From a Poet 


Send me your magazine for the enclosed dollar. I wish I 
were able to buy a thousand subscriptions. George Sterling 
gave me a copy of the first issue and it’s great stuff! Your 
work on Religion promises to be a masterpiece. I read “Spring 
Song” to my wife, and she wept—though she is no sentimental- 
ist. Also, I felt something like smoke in my throat. 


Success to you! 
Yours, John G. Neihardt. 


lo 


A RIOT IN THE EDITORIAL SANCTUM 


Arnold Bennett is the author of one of the great mas- 
terpieces of English fiction, “The Old Wives Tale,” and 
one of the most charming farces in the world, “Buried 
Alive,” and a very delightful play, “What the Public 
Wants.” In addition to these he is the author of thirty- 
five other books, not less than twenty of which I have 
attempted to read without being able to get half way 
through any one of them. And now comes “The Pretty 
Lady,” which is announced as Bennett’s reaction to the 
war. If I had not read in some of the radical English 
papers his bitter denunciations of the British ruling 
caste, I would have had a hard time trying to guess from 
“The Pretty Lady” his attitude to the war or to any 
other question; for Bennett is one of those fanatical 
realists who put you down the facts and leave you to 
make your own interpretation, without giving you any 
hint what they themselves think. 

This new novel is really a most curious work, and 
sets for the bourgeois book-reviewer a pretty’ problem. 
It was the cause of a most tremendous ruction in our 
family, because I read it and wrote a review of it and 
brought the review to my wife. I said that Mr. Bennett 
had set a new precedent in English fiction; he has dis- 
covered that a prostitute who has been carefully trained 
by her expert mother can not merely “avoid the five 
plagues of the profession,” but can be tactful, honest, 
sagacious, considerate— 

And then upon my guileless head there descends a 
miniature tornado. What do I know about prostitutes? 
I have to confess that I do not know very much. “You 
don’t know anything!” declares the tornado. To this I 
answer in bewilderment that it is unusual for a wife to 
be itritated by a husband’s lack of knowledge of “pretty 
ladies.” The tornado replies that the thing she hates 
most in all the world is stupidity. She goes on, with 
withering irony, “I suppose you think Mr. Bennett wants 
you to consider the ‘pretty lady’ honest, because, when 
the Englishman hurries to her dressing-table to secure 
his watch, she looks at him as if to reassure him that 
she would not have stolen it!” I try to elucidate my 
idea of “honesty” in such difficult situations; but the tor- 
nado exclaims: “He does not ‘discover’ that a ‘pretty 
lady’ can be “tactful, sagacious, considerate.’ He has 
always known it—everybody but you has always known 
that these qualities are the stock-in-trade of the ‘pretty 
lady’ profession!” And again I try to elucidate; but I 
only succeed in adding to ‘the violence of the uproar 
about my bewildered head. My papers are seized and 
whirled to the four corners of creation, and I am taken 
by the scruff of the neck and expelled from my editor- 
ial sanctum. 


Listen, reader: this is the wife talking. 

Upton Sinclair presumes to review a book about a 
woman. He knows as much about women as—well, he 
told me once that a certain woman had a beautiful soul, 
and when I asked him how he knew, he said, “She told 
me so!” As for “pretty ladies”: Once upon a time he 
and I and a party of friends visited the “Moulin Rouge” 
in Paris. By some accident he got lost in the crowd on 
the promenade, and presently we saw a commotion ahead 
of us, and it was Upton with a wierd-looking lady cling- 
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ing to his arm and besieging him—in French which I 
cannot quote, because I do not know French. He was 
waving his free arm in the air and calling distractedly 
over his shoulder for his wife! 

Think of it! Think of it! Upton undertaking to 
write a review about a “pretty lady” as portrayed by 
Arnold Bennett—not only the most subtle, but the sad- 
dest, most cynical of men! Upton himself is neither 
subtle, nor cynical—precisely the opposite! Mr. Ben- 
nett sees what human nature is with marvelous clear- 
ness, and he does not believe it can be changed. Upton 
knows nothing whatever about human nature, except 
that he is determined it shall be changed. Mr. Bennett 
portrays the sleek, ingratiating harem-slave; he shows 
you every tiny detail of her art; and why she appeals to 
the average, lazy, sensual, self-indulgent English gentle- 
man. The greatest war of history comes, and it causes no 
appreciable change either in the man-parasite or his fe- 
male pet. The man wants nothing in the world but to be 
comfortable, says Mr. Bennett, and in order to be com- 
fortable with his conscience, as well as with his woman, 
he tries to convince himself that she is good and fine—as 
well as comfortable. Upton, who believes what every- 
body tells him, listens to this Englishman telling himself 
that his lady is good and fine, and believes the English- 
man! But any woman who reads the story hears what 
Mr. Bennett says over the Englishman’s head—that the 
pretty lady was trained to make sensuality comfortable, 
and that gentlemen, even during the greatest crisis of 
the world’s history, want their sensuality comfortable! 

There are two kinds of women in England during 
this war, Mr. Bennett says in his book; there are the 
slave-women, going ahead to make men comfortable in 
their sensuality; and there are the women who try to 
develop brains, to arise to usefulness and dignity; and 
these women the cruelty of life drives to hysteria or to 
cheap theatricality. And the men, they want to be com- 
fortable; oh, they must not be made uncomfortable! 
The hero of Mr. Bennett’s story asks himself again and 
again, why can’t he love the other woman—the woman 
‘who has brains and a soul. “She never had a gesture 
that was not superb.” But he sinks back into the soft 
animal arms of the “pretty lady,” telling himself he can 
not stand the mental excitements through which he is 
put by the lady with brains. “He must have peace, he 
told himself. He could not allow a bomb to be thrown 
into his habits; he was a bachelor of over fifty whose 
habits had the value of inestimable jewels.” 


The editor, venturing once more to stick his head 
through the door of the editorial sanctum, remarks: 

Our controversy amounts to this; I say Mr. Bennett 
says that a prostitute is better than English high society. 
You say Mr. Bennett says that English high society is 
no better than a. prostitute. 

Perhaps Mr. Bennett will be good enough to write 
and settle this family controversy! 


Please do not send this collection of trash you call Upton 
Sinclair’s to this office. M'y waste basket manages to gt. 
filled easily enough now. 

Very truly yours, 

State Secretary, Socialist Party of Minnesota. 


Sugarman, 


